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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OP THE 
COUNCIL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA 



To the Members of the Institute : 

I have the honor to submit, on behalf of the Council, the 
following report on the affairs of the Institute from September 
1, 1901, to August 31, 1902. 

Two members of the Council have died within the year, 
Professor J. C. Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan University, 
President of the Connecticut Society of the Institute, and 
Professor J. Henry Thayer, of Harvard University, Chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the American School for 
Oriental Study and Research in Palestine. 

Professor Van Benschoten became a member of the Institute 
and of the Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens in 1882. He was one of the first 
American scholars to visit Greece for serious study, and his 
counsels always influenced opinion in the deliberations of the 
Committee in charge of the School. 

Professor Thayer will be remembered, in his relations to the 
Institute, chiefly as the founder of the School in Palestine. An 
account of its establishment was given in the last report of the 
Council. At its last meeting the Council entered upon its record 
the following minute, proposed by Professor George F. Moore : 

The Council records -with deep regret the great loss which it and the in- 
terests it represents have sustained by the death, at Cambridge, November 26, 
1901, of Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D., of Harvard University, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School in Palestine. 
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The establishment of this School had been a long-cherished plan of Pro- 
fessor Thayer's ; that it was at last achieved was due almost entirely to his 
enthusiastic and his persevering efforts. To the many questions connected 
with the actual opening of the School and the first year of its work he gave 
unsparingly of his time and labor in the last months of his life. May it be 
permitted those who come after him to make it a worthy monument of his 
devotion. 

On motion of the Executive Committee the Council adopted 
the following resolution by rising vote : 

Moved: That the Fellowship established by the Institute in the School in 
Palestine shall be maintained in memory of Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, 
the founder of the School, and that it shall be designated as the Thayer 
Fellowship in the official publications of the Institute. 

The Council herewith submits the reports of the Chairmen 
of the Managing Committees of the Schools in Athens, Rome, 
and Palestine, and of their Directors. 

The Standing Committee of the Institute on American 
Archaeology now consists of Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, of 
Boston, Chairman, Professor F. W. Putnam, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia University. 
This Committee, in December, 1901, unanimously recommended 
Mr. Alfred Marston Tozzer to the Travelling Fellowship in 
American Archaeology that was established by the Council in 
1899, as was set forth in the last report of the Council (p. 10). 
Mr. Tozzer is a graduate of Harvard University, and after 
graduation continued his studies of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology in the Peabody Museum in Cambridge, and in the 
field, under the direction of Professor Putnam. The Executive 
Committee unanimously confirmed the nomination, and Mr. 
Tozzer shortly left the United States for Yucatan. He has 
sent the following report to the President : 

The main part of my work has consisted of four months' study among 
the Maya Indians of Yucatan. I left New York on January 1st of this year 
and returned on the 29th of April. 

My four months in Yucatan were devoted for the most part to gaining 
a working knowledge of the Maya language. To carry out this purpose, I 
lived with my interpreter in his thatched hut at Chichen Itza. In addition 
to my daily work with him on the technical side of the language, I entered 
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into the general conversation of the household, thus gaining a knowledge of 
the spoken Maya that could be obtained in no other way. I collected a large 
amount of linguistic material which I hope to present to you at some future 
time. 

I made three long trips into the interior of the country, going as far east 
as Valladolid and as far south as Tabi, endeavoring in each case to find 
something of the old culture for which the wonderful ruins are our criteria. 
I talked with a large number of the natives, many of whom spoke no Spanish, 
trying to find out by cross -questioning and in general conversation their 
point of view concerning the ruined structures which are scattered through- 
out Yucatan. 

I am personally of the belief that the present Maya is the descendant of 
the builders of the ruined edifices, but so far as my four months' investiga- 
tion went, I found no direct proof of that theory. The amazing energy of 
the conquering Spanish priests has left its mark everywhere. 

To get, if possible, beyond the influence of these persevering fathers, I 
made several attempts to enter the Chan Santa Cruz region and Tuioora on 
the eastern coast, but I was repeatedly warned by the Mexicans as well as 
by the Indians themselves of the danger attending such a journey on account 
of the war then in progress between the Mexican troops and the sublevado 
Indians. I was assured that in a year it would be quite possible to enter 
this region in perfect safety. I have already made arrangements with my 
good friend, Don Leandu Poot, a typical Maya, sixty-six years old, and son 
of one of the last chiefs of the Mayas, and we intend to make this journey 
together when I return to the country for the work of the season. I have 
hopes of adding, by this means, much that is new to our slight knowledge 
of that country. The only white man who ever has visited it was the intrepid 
Stephens more than a half-century ago. 

Living as nearly like a native as it was possible, I learned to know the 
present Maya, his daily life and his mode of thought as well as, in some 
degree, his language. It is through these and a further study of the same 
conditions that I hope to arouse at least interest in this field of greatest 
culture on our continent. 

On my return to the United States, I worked at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on the collection of manuscripts collected by the late Dr. Brinton. 
By a careful study of the languages affiliated to the Maya, I hope to trace out 
the connexions between the surrounding tribes and the Mayas. Dr. Brin- 
ton's manuscripts, kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Stewart Culin, furnish 
an unexampled opportunity for this study. 

Since my return from Philadelphia, I have been making a comparative 
study of this linguistic material and the language as recorded in the few 
early grammars written by the early Spanish priests. I may say in passing, 
that the language spoken to-day in Yucatan is practically the same even in 
many minor details as that spoken when the Spaniards first came to Mexico. 

I leave again for Yucatan on the first of November, and with Tuloom as 
my goal, I hope the results of the year will justify the anticipations which I 
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entertain for the success of the work, especially as I start with a knowledge 
of the country, the people, and the language. 

I cannot close this brief report without acknowledging the valuable advice 
given me throughout my work by Professor F. W. Putnam, and expi'essing 
my thanks to Mr. C. P. Bowditch, who made possible my field preparation 
for this work, and also to Dr. Franz Boas for the hints given me on its 
linguistic side. I wish also to thank Honorable E. H. Thompson, American 
Consul at Merida, Yucatan, for the kind way in which he assisted me when 
beginning work in a country where everything was strange and new. 

The Institute was invited in June, 1901, to select a repre- 
sentative to serve on the Commission of Organization of the 
Thirteenth Session of the International Congress of American- 
ists, to be held in New York, on October 20-25, 1902, and 
appointed its President. Nine other members of the Institute 
served on this Commission as representatives of various Uni- 
versities and learned Societies in America. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council was held in New York 
on May 10, 1902. Twenty-five Councillors were present in 
person, and two others sent deputies. All the Societies were 
represented. By invitation of Mr. James W. Alexander, 
President, and of Mr. James H. Hyde, first Vice-President, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, the two sessions of the 
Council were held in the Directors' room of the Society at 
120, Broadway. The Managing Committees of the Schools 
in Athens and Rome had met in the same room on the two 
preceding days. This proved to be a place of meeting con- 
venient for members of the Council and of the Committees who 
are engaged in business down town; and the officers of the 
Institute and of the Schools desire to express to the Officers 
and Directors of the Society their hearty appreciation of the 
kindness and courtesy with which they were received. 

By action at this meeting two members were added to the 
Council, ex officio, — the Chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the School for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, 
and the Business Manager of the Journal of the Institute. 

The members of the Institute numbered one thousand and 
fifty-two at the time of the meeting of the Council. One hun- 
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dred and thirty-five of these are Life Members ; nine hundred 
and seventeen, Annual Members. The net increase for the year 
was ninety-six. The new members enrolled during the year 
number one hundred and seventy. The loss of members each 
year through death and withdrawal is constant, but during 
the past five years this loss has been more than balanced by 
accessions. Each of the Societies has a Committee on Mem- 
bership. Heretofore the duty of maintaining the membership 
has devolved on these Committees and the President of the 
Institute ; but as the aims and work of the Institute become 
better known, and the number of those who desire to further 
its objects by becoming members of one of its Affiliated Socie- 
ties increases, the care of this important interest steadily be- 
comes more laborious. The Council therefore determined 
partially to relieve the President of his share in this labor 
and to commit the general charge of establishing new Socie- 
ties and of increasing the membership to an officer of the 
Council. This has been made the special duty of the Secre- 
tary, who acts in consultation with the President and with 
the approval of the Executive Committee. The Secretary has 
been relieved of a part of his previous functions, and the duty 
of keeping a record of the transactions of the Council is now 
committed to a newly created officer, who is called Recorder. 

Two new Societies have been established during the year. 
Gentlemen in Washington, D.C., who desired to promote the 
aims of the Institute, issued a call for a meeting to be held in 
April, which was addressed by Professor Francis W. Kelsey, 
the Secretary of the Institute. The Society was then organ- 
ized, rules for its government were adopted, about forty mem- 
bers were enrolled, and the Hon. John W. Foster was elected 
its President. The number of members was subsequently 
increased to seventy, and the Secretary of the new Society, 
Professor Mitchell Carroll, in his report to the Council, ex- 
pressed the confident hope that one hundred would be enrolled 
by the time of the annual meeting of the Society in November. 

During the winter a Society was established, also, in Iowa. 
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Its President is Professor Arthur Fairbanks, its Secretary Pro- 
fessor Cleveland K. Chase, both of the State University of Iowa. 
The names of the officers and members of both Societies will 
be found on pp. 83-86 of these Reports ; their Rules, on 
pp. 131, 132. 

A Regulation of the Institute adopted in 1884 prescribed 
that any local archaeological society consisting of not less than 
ten members of the Institute might, by vote of the Council, be 
affiliated with the Institute, and should then have the right to 
elect one member to the Council. This Regulation was so 
amended at the last meeting of the Council, after debate, 
as to fix the minimum limit of membership at twenty-five. 

It has been the policy of the Council and of the Managing 
Committees of the Schools to give the members of the Institute 
full information in regard to the use of the funds intrusted to 
their care, by publishing annual financial statements. These 
statements for 1901-02 will be found on pp. 148, 149 and 154- 
161 of these Reports. This practice is due to the belief that 
publicity is the best means both of winning confidence and sup- 
port and of securing intelligent criticism of administration. The 
Council has now determined, with the same purpose, to publish 
brief annual statements of accounts made by the Treasurers of 
the Affiliated Societies. The accounts for 1901-02 will be found 
on pp. 150-153 of these Reports. 

Lectures were delivered, during the- past winter, before the 
Affiliated Societies of the Institute by Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, on ' Ten Years of Exca- 
vation at Pompeii : 1892-1901 ' ; by Miss Harriet A. Boyd, of 
Smith College, on 'American Excavations in Crete, 1901: the 
Discovery of a Mycenaean Provincial Town ' ; and by Rev. 
Walter Lowrie, of Philadelphia, on ' Sincerity in Christian 
Art.' Professor Kelsey was Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome in 1900-01, and had recently returned to America, after 
renewed study of the ruins of Pompeii. Miss Boyd, the first 
lady to address the Societies of the Institute, held fellowships 
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for two years in the School at Athens, and in 1900, and again 
in 1901, conducted independent excavations in Crete of great 
interest and importance. Mr. Lowrie held the fellowship in 
Christian Archaeology in the School in Rome during 1895-96 
and 1899-1900. The Council desires to express its thanks to 
Miss Boyd and to these gentlemen for the valuable services 
which they have rendered to the Institute. It is especially 
gratifying that this service should have been rendered, in two 
instances, by former pupils of its Schools in Athens and Rome. 

The Council aims to provide courses of lectures each winter 
before the Societies of the Institute, and heretofore the Execu- 
tive Committee has secured the lecturers and arranged their 
itineraries. By vote of the Council these arrangements, which 
become more complicated and difficult as the number of the 
Societies increases, will hereafter be undertaken by a Standing 
Committee of three members. 

The Council accepted with regret the resignation of Professor 
Henry W. Haynes from the Board of Editors of the Journal, to 
take effect on January 1, 1903. Other changes have occurred 
in the Board, as follows : Professors Seymour and Merrill have 
retired ; Professors J. R. Wheeler and West have become Hon- 
orary Editors as Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the 
Schools in Athens and Rome ; and Professor Sterrett has been 
elected Associate Editor as representative of the School at 
Athens. The Editor-in-Chief reported to the Council that 
the Editorial Board was embarrassed both by the abundance 
of the material at its disposal and by its inability to get this 
material speedily into print. 

During the year the Committees in charge have published 
the first part of the Investigations at Assos and the first volume 
of The Argive Heraeum. A plan was laid before the Council, 
at its last meeting, for the publication of The Arch of Trajan 
at Beneventum, by Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Prince- 
ton University. The plan was approved, and two Councillors 
were appointed to serve on a joint Committee with three mem- 
bers appointed by the Managing Committee of the School in 
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Rome. The members of this joint Committee are Professors 
West, Kelsey, and Frothingham, representatives of the School 
in Rome, and Professors Seymour and Platner, representatives 
of the Institute. 

The third General Meeting of the Institute, for the reading 
and discussion of papers on archaeological subjects, was held at 
Columbia University, by invitation of its President and Board 
of Trustees, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 26, 
27, 28, 1901. The Annual Address was delivered by Professor 
Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale University, on ' The First Twenty 
Years of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens.' 
This Address has been published^ with subsidiary historical 
matter, as Bulletin V of the School at Athens. On Friday 
afternoon the Institute met in joint session with the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. The names of one hun- 
dred and eighteen persons were registered as in attendance at 
the six sessions of the Institute, and forty-seven papers wore 
presented. Abstracts of most of these papers were published 
in the first number of the Journal for 1902. 

These meetings will hereafter be held during " Convocation 
Week." The plan to set apart the week in which the first day 
of January falls for the meetings of learned societies was pro- 
posed by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in June, 1900. The Association of American Univer- 
sities, — a federation of fourteen Universities which provide 
courses of instruction in the Arts and Sciences for Graduate 
Students, — by unanimous vote, formally recommended the 
adoption of this proposal. Forty-five Universities and other 
institutions of learning have officially pledged their coopera- 
tion, and will make such changes in their calendars, if this is 
necessary, as will release their teachers from duties at the Uni- 
versity during " Convocation Week." The meetings of the 
members of the Institute for the reading and discussion of 
papers occupy three days, and have heretofore been held in 
Christmas Week. The meetings of the Council and of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools are now held, by Regu- 
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lation, on the second Saturday in May and the two preceding 
days. These meetings are attended in the main by the same 
persons, who come from widely separated places. It is obvious 
that their convenience would be served if all these meetings 
were held within one week. The Council therefore, at its last 
meeting, voted to appoint the President of the Institute and 
one other member to confer with representatives of the Schools 
in Athens, Rome, and Palestine, as a joint Committee, on the 
advisability of transferring the business meetings of the Insti- 
tute and Schools from May to "Convocation Week," and to 
report at the next meeting of the Council. 

For the Council, 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, President. 



